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THE GETTYSBURG REUNION. 1863-1913. 

Senator Campbell S. Hearn of the Thirty-sixth Senatorial 
District, comprising the counties of Adams, Pike, Scott and 
Calhoun, the only member of the Illinois General Assembly 
who enjoys the distinction of having served as a volunteer 
soldier in the Confederate Army, was one of those who at- 
tended the recent reunion of the soldiery at the Gettysburg 
battlefield, July 1st, 2nd and 3rd. Of the committee appointed 
to represent the General Assembly at this, the greatest re- 
union of the heroes of the Blue and Gray since the Grand Re- 
view at Washington in 1865, only Representatives R. D. Kirk- 
patrick and Thomas Campbell, besides Senator Hearn, were 
able to attend, Representatives James H. Farrell and Joseph 
Carter and Senator Edmund Beall being unavoidably de- 
tained. The trip east from Quincy was a long one, 
and Senator Hearn was worn out with the heat, which 
was very noticeable on his arrivel at Gettysburg. This little 
Pennsylvania village immortalized through its baptism of fire, 
and where the hopes of the Confederacy reached their highest 
tide, only to be flung back, pierced and torn, at the points of 
those serried ranks of bayonets, in the hands of men com- 
manded by Meade, Sickles and a host of others whose silent 
tents are now spread forever on Fame's eternal camping 
ground. The slopes of Cemetery Ridge, Round Top, Little 
Round Top, the Wheat Field and the Peach Orchard were 
again peopled with the marching hosts, but there was brother- 
ly love and friendship in the meeting after the passing of half 
a century of profound peace. The ground hallowed by the 
blood of the Louisiana Tigers, who led Pickett's brigade on 
its immortal charge at 1 o'clock on the second day of the great 
battle, was again trod by eager feet, though they were leaden 
with the weight of half a hundred years. Rancor and enmity 
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had no place at Gettysburg, on this occasion. There were 
but the cheers for the living, and tears for the dead. Those 
heroes who gave their lives that posterity might retain the 
heritage wrested from the dominant ones of earth in the days 
of Washington and Jefferson and those men who lived through 
the bloody struggles of the sixties, have still a great place in 
the hearts of the American people, and a blue or gray uniform 
is an honor today. The reunion at Gettysburg, undertaken by 
the states at large, and Illinois always in the vanguard, has 
done much to cement the already strongly united ties of North 
and South. None realize this better than the gray-bearded 
senator from the Thirty-sixth District, who having taken up 
arms against the government, now seeks to serve it most zeal- 
ously at all times. His heart warmed to both North and 
South, and as he stood uncovered on the great battlefield, he 
prayed that never again might come the renewal of civil strife, 
but that rather all Americans might join in that noble strife 
for the betterment of all, for the shifting of the burden from 
the backs of those least able to bear it, and for a continuance 
of that friendship and brotherly love which instigated the 
reunion of Blue and Gray at the Gettysburg battlefield on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the great struggle. 

The entire celebration was under the general direction of 
the federal government, and the sanitary and control features 
were masterpieces of their kind. Each division was 
marked by tablet, ensign or statue, and the Blue and Gray 
avenues were easy of access, beautiful in design, and perfect 
in appointment. Mounted cavalry maintained perfect order 
on the grounds, eliminating any possibility of injury or acci- 
dent to the veterans, many of whom are now necessarily in 
feeble health. All in all, the celebration was one long to be 
remembered, and the Illinois committee, representing the com- 
monwealth, was indeed proud to attend the reunion and again 
live over those stirring scenes of the days a half century 
gone by. 



